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IHIS issue of VENTURE marks the end of one 

stage in our history, and the beginning of 
another—the Fabian Colonial Bureau now be- 
comes the Fabian Commonwealth Bureau. This 
change of name is a reflection of the astonishing 
transformation which has taken place in imperial 
relationships in the eighteen years since the 
Bureau was founded, a transformation in which 
this small organisation of devoted people has 
played no mean part. 

It is a far cry now from the dark war days of 
1940 when the Bureau was founded, and from the 
motives which impelled us at that time. During 
the uneasy depression years of the "thirties, the 
“colonial problem’ had come increasingly to the 
fore. It was not only that Hitler and Mussolini 
were vociferously demanding colonies of their 
own, which disturbed the consciences of many in 
this country, but there was a spate of trouble of 
all kinds within the colonies themselves. There 
had been riots throughout the West Indies, the 
alienation of land and racial tensions in Kenya, 
the unprecedented cocoa hold-up in West Africa, 
strikes on the Copperbelt, violence in Cyprus and 
Mauritius, and the seemingly interminable 
anxieties over Palestine. A number of Commis- 
sions had investigated and reported, revealing a 
grim story of disease and poverty, political neglect. 
administrative difficulty. If Britain was to fight a 
war for a better world, the least she could do was 
to put her own house in order. 

So, with the sympathetic support of the parent 
society, the Fabian Colonial Bureau was founded. 
Already the Labour Party had its Advisory Com- 
mittee and much urgent work had been done by 
back-benchers in Parliatnent. The new body 
drew together a group of people, most of whom 
had already done distinguished work on colonial 
affairs, as writers, in Parliament or in the colonies 
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themselves. There was Leonard Barnes, H. N. 
Brailsford, Arthur Lewis, Julian Huxley, Leonard 
Woolf, Sir Drummond Shiels, Frank Horrabin, 
Reginal Sorensen, Margaret Wrong, Lord Faring- 
don—to mention only a few. They worked as a 
strong team, and within a short time the Bureau 
was known in Parliament, by all kinds of organi- 
sation in the dependencies and by the Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Administrations overseas 
—not to mention the European minorities of East 
Africa and the Rhodesias—as a force to be 
reckoned with. 


Dual Task 


The Bureau was guided in its work by the two 
strands of thought on colonial problems, which 
have always been implicit in socialist policy. On 
the one hand, it was ‘ anti-imperialist "—it sought 
to end imperialism and its evils through the 
advance of the colonial peoples to self-govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it was never merely 
‘anti.’ It understood that if self-government was 
not to mean reaction and chaos, there was a job 
of nation-building to be done; colonial peoples 
needed the experience of democratic processes in 
their own trade unions, co-operative societies, 
local government organs and community develop- 
ment; they needed the opportunity for education 
up to the highest levels; they needed, desperately, 
a reasonable standard of living and health. 

In the years that followed the Bureau never 
swerved from this dual task, in spite of the mount- 
ing chorus of criticism from two sides—from those 


*who condemned it as too reformist and those who 


condemned it as too revolutionary. It did what 
it could to stir public opinion into an awareness 
of the evils of the colonial system—by Parlia- 


. mentary questions, the briefing of M.P.s for de- 
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bate, public meetings, letters to the press, and the 
publication of a monthly journal—Venture’s pre- 
decessor, then called, plain and simple, Empire. 
It held conferences and set up study groups to 
work on the positive aspects of economic and 
social advancement. A whole series of pamphlets 
and books was published, dealing with most 
aspects of colonial affairs. It pestered the Colonial 
Office with deputations, and expressed its views 
on every colonial topic. 


This intensive work bore results far sooner than 
we had ever dared to hope, perhaps because the 
current of history was with us. A Labour Govern- 
ment was acclaimed in 1945, and the Chairman 
was posted to the Colonial Office where he was 
able to initiate or carry out much of the great 
reconstruction which political, social and econo- 
mic conditions in the colonies called for. The 
Bureau continued to press public opinion forward 
and to assist the emerging political forces in the 
colonies with their own programmes. In a remark- 
ably short time the aspirations towards self-govern- 
ment began to be realised—India first, and then 
in a whole succession of territories, step by step. 


Wide Influence 

The history has yet to be written of how so many 
of the other, less spectacular changes which had 
been urged by the Bureau gradually came into 
effect, revolutionising, within less than a genera- 
tion, the whole of the British colonial scene. 
Britain’s triumph of converting the greater part of 
a discontented colonial empire into a free com- 
monwealth owes more than can yet be properly 
assessed to this painstaking work which per- 
meated, in true Fabian tradition, the thinking, not 
only of the Labour movement, but gradually of 
wider circles as well. 


To-day the very word ‘colonial’ is becoming 
an anachronism; to continue to call ourselves the 
“Colonial Bureau’ strikes a false note. There will 
be some sentimental regrets about abandoning a 
name which has achieved an international reputa- 
tion. But the change does not signify that the 
Bureau’s work is over. The empire is not yet, 
unfortunately, fully liquidated, and immense pro- 
blems within British responsibility remain to be 
dealt with. There are ,also, many difficulties in 
the newly-independent countries for whose solu- 
tion Britain’s help continues to be sought. The 
pressure on the Bureau to spread knowledge, to 
increase awareness of our continuing responsi- 
bilities, to extend a helping hand to those who 
still seek it, are tasks as vital as ever. Our work 
can only end when political freedom and social 
well-being have been achieved in ail the territories. 
Even then, Britain will have, in a wider world, her 
responsibilities towards peoples who perchance 
are still less privileged. 


KENYA COMMENT 


HE stalemate in Kenya politics seems complete. 
It may perhaps be modified after the newly- 


elected African members for the six additional 


seats have taken their places and after the 12 
specially elected members, from each race, have 
been chosen by the Legislative Council. But the 
outlook is not encouraging. The responsibility for 
this rests partly on Mr. Tom Mboya and his 
African colleagues. In a statement issued by the 
African elected members on 10th March, they 
refer to their requirement that there shall be 
universal adult franchise and that the common 
roll must be based on universal franchise. Because 
of this, they propose to boycott the election of the 
‘aldermen’ in Legislative Council and to have 
nothing to do with any African who allows himself 
to be so elected. In other words, the idea of a 
cross-bench of M.P.s responsible to all races, not 
one, which might have appealed strongly to 
Africans some years ago, is now rejected. 


Ultimately, Kenya will have to be governed on 
the basis of one man, one vote and it is time that 
someone in authority said so. But to plunge into 
this now, without some safeguards, would do no 
one any good. What do the Africans propose? 
They have said nothing about any interim plan. 
If there were a Labour government in office, it 
would have to insist, at this stage, on a Tanganyika 
pattern of multiple member seats, one for each 
race, or some such equivalent. It could not pos- 
sibly go all the way in one bound to a common 
roll without safeguards. As Labour spokesmen 
in Parliament have made clear, they consider the 
Council of State, on which the Europeans set such 
store, to be now so denuded of power as to be 
innocuous. It is pointless to make this an issue. 


What is most disturbing is that the Africans 
appear to be in such a negative frame of mind that 
they are doing little to train themselves in various 
branches of government. Constitution making is 
a fascinating exercise, but it is only a first step. If 
Mr. Mboya and his friends could only realise that 
the Africans in Kenya are bound to win in the long 
run, perhaps they would settle down to learn how 
to govern. Whether the interim period is to be 
relatively short or much prolonged depends at least 
in part on the maturity and experience of the 
Africans, who are demanding an ever increasing 
share. The transition in power can be definite but 
gradual or it might be brief but catastrophic. If 
the latter, it is the poverty-stricken African masses 
who will suffer. No Labour Colonial Secretary 
could regard this with equanimity, or wish to 
encourage a flight of capital from Kenya. We hope 
that present African M.P.s and those about to be 
elected will remember this when making their 
future plans. 
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PROGRESS IN MAURITIUS 


4 eee Boundary Commission has presented a 

remarkable report which has been accepted 
by the Secretary of State. Reactions from 
Mauritius indicate that the Parti Mauricien and 
the representatives of the sugar industry? condemn, 
whilst the Mauritian Labour Party welcomes the 
findings of the Commission. 

The terms of reference were to discover whether 
it was possible to divide Mauritius into a maxi- 
mum of 40 single-member constituencies of 
approximately equal voting strength with a mini- 
mum electorate in any one constituency of 5,000. 
It was also laid: down that each main section of 
the population should be given an equal oppor- 
tunity of securing representation in the Legislative 
Council corresponding to its own numbers in the 
community and each constituency have prac- 
tical geographical boundaries, which could be 
expected to last for a reasonable number of years. 
If the Commission was unable to carry out these 
instructions they should, as a pis aller, indicate 
boundaries for 11 three-member constituencies. 

The estimated population is about 600,000 with 
a total electorate of 277,800. In its Report the 
Commission has recognised that Mauritians are 
divisible into three main groups: ‘ Indo-Mauritian 
Hindus’ constituting 49.8 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, ‘Indo-Mauritian Muslims’ 14.8 per cent., 
and the ‘ General Population’ 32.8 per cent. The 
Commission has rightly refused to recognise 
Tamils and Telegus as separate sections from the 
Hindus. What is of particular interest is the 
recognition of a main group called ‘General 
Population.’ These are almost all Christian and 
include Franco-Mauritians, who dominate the 
Sugar industry, Creoles, who are mainly artisans 
and Government servants, Indo-Mauritian Chris- 
tians, chiefly plantation workers, and Sino- 
Mauritians who are the traders. Although there 
are wide differences in economic and social status 
in this group as a whole, they do not vote on race 
or religion. About half of them support the 
Labour Party and the rest are diversified in their 
political allegiance. Having decided that the 
Indo-Mauritian Hindus represent just under one- 
half of the population, the General Population 
under one-third and the Indo-Mauritian Muslims 
Over one-seventh, it has been possible to demar- 
cate 40 fairly well-balanced single-member con- 
Sstituencies, with the smallest electorate 5,700 and 
the largest 8,400. 

The Commission points out, however, that it 
is unlikely that the Muslims can secure the 5 or 6 
Tepresentatives to which they are entitled accord- 
ing to their numbers. It is therefore recommended 
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that in selecting the 12 nominated members of 
Legislative Council provided for in the constitu- 
tion, the Governor should consider as eligible not 
only individuals who have not participated as can- 
didates in the election, but also those defeated 
candidates who have achieved a_ reasonable 
amount of voting support. 

The Muslim Constitutional Reform Committee 
asked the Commission for a separate electoral roll 
and reserved seats. The Parti Mauricien preferred 
the system of proportional representation and the 
single transferable vote, and the Labour Party 
argued in favour of the single member con- 
stituency. Both these Parties supported universal 
adult franchise and the objectives of voting on 
grounds of political principle and party rather 
than race or religion. 

So far, so good. Mauritians can go forward to 
their election later on this year on the basis of a 
sound and enlightened Report. But further con- 
stitutional advance is essential. The provisions of 
the memorandum, submitted by the Mauritian 
Labour Party to the Under-Secretary of State, in 
June, 1954, have not been met. There is no 
responsible goverument, no Prime Minister, no 
full ministerial powers as the Governor retains 
powers that are incompatible with a ministerial 
system. The London Agreement of March, 1957, 
provides for nine unofficial members of Executive 
Council and ministerial status. But appointment 
to the Executive Council is made by the Governor, 
after consultation with members of the Legislative 
Council, with the proviso that the nine unofficials 
must represent as nearly as possible, the strength 
of the parties or groups in Legislative Council. 
This condition excludes cabinet responsibility. 

The Labour Party has six ministers but it has 
not succeeded in influencing Government to pro- 
duce a policy which would meet the urgent 
problems of the territory. Government has 
announced no plans to deal with over-population, 
which is the root problem if the standard of living 
is to be raised or to meet the under-employment 
and low wages on the sugar plantations in the off- 
season. We have heard nothing of a policy to 
deal with the existing inequalities in education 
which handicap Indo-Mauritian children by forc- 
ing them to take two foreign languages, English 
and French, in the competitive examination for 
places in secondary schools. Nor, apparently, is 
there any awareness of the danger of the rapidly- 
increasing number of semi-educated youths in the 
towns, who are looking for government employ- 
ment, which is reaching saturation point. The 
Mauritian Labour Party has to work out an elec- 
tion policy to meet the social and economic pro- 


‘blems that must be tackled; but only through 


responsible government can the programme be 
carried out. 
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Uganda’s Coffee Industry 


By JOHN STONEHOUSE, M.P. 


"THE economy of the Uganda Protectorate depends 
on cotton and coffee. Out of the total exports 
for the twelve months up to December, 1957, valued 
at £45,850,000, cotton contributed £17,470,000 and 
coffee £21,580,000. The attempts made since the war 
to diversify the economy are beginning to bear fruit, 
however. Both copper (from the Kilembe mines in 
the Mountains of the Moon) and tea are producing 
exports valued at over £1m. each. But it will be 
many years before cotton and coffee are dislodged 
from their predominant position. 


The Uganda Government knows this and has been 
giving attention to the problems of increasing pro- 
duction and also to the marketing arrangements for 
the two crops. The problems of production and 
marketing are closely inter-related in a peasant 
economy. If the individual grower does not have 
confidence that he is getting a fair price for his crop, 
or if he does not have the means of participating in 
the marketing he will simply lose an important 
incentive and produce less. There is not the com- 
pulsion to achieve a bigger money income which the 
more advanced countries take for granted. There 
are other compensations for the peasant if he grows 
fewer cash crops. He can grow more food or merely 
take life easier. For Uganda’s economy as a whole 
such an attitude by the peasants would, of course, 
be disastrous. Practically all the cotton is grown on 
peasant holdings and 90 per cent. of the coffee is 
produced on plots of less than ten acres of coffee 
trees. . If the peasant stopped producing, the 
ambitious development programme would grind to 
a standstill and there would be no money for health 
and education services. Certainly the country could 
afford no more Owen Falls dams or more fine 
tarmac roads fanning out over the countryside. 


In his speech to the Legislative Council on 13th 
January last, the Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, 
followed the example of Mr. Kruschev, who also 
knows the supreme importance of agricultural pro- 
duction, and spoke in simple terms. ‘ Much can be 
achieved both as regards quantity and quality,’ he 
said, ‘by the efforts of the growers themselves if 
they carry out three or four simple and well-under- 
stood practices—with cotton, to plant early, to keep 
down weeds, to pick at the right time and to pick 
completely; with coffee, to use tie bunds to stop 
erosion, to eliminate cutch grass, to prune properly, 
and to pick at the right time.’ The emphasis of 
Government propaganda will be on the necessity 
.for improvement in the quantity and quality of the 
main crops. It is generally recognised that on the 
existing acreage alone the production could be 
doubled without much effort and a better quality 
crop would command a higher price in the world 
markets. When unused land is brought into pro- 
duction by new roads and better transportation, 
irrigation and other measures, the agricultural wealth 
of Uganda can be still further expanded. 

The Government needs the confidence of the 


peasants and, in some areas, this it manifestly fails 
to get. On the other hand, the situation is much 
better than ten years ago, when widespread rioting. 
took place because of growers’ distrust of the cotton 
marketing schemes. They suspected the Asian and 
European cotton ginnery owners of malpractices and 
wanted a share in ginning themselves. The growth 
of co-operative marketing societies and the com- 
pulsory acquisition of ginneries for co-operative 
unions have established a much better spirit. 

In the coffee industry there have been fewer 
opportunities for the growers or their co-operative 
societies to participate on the processing side. 
Recently it was realised that they should have this. 
opportunity. The whole crop is subject to control 
by the Uganda Coffee Industry Board and coffee 
can be exported only with its authority. Most of 
the coffee is sold to the Board after processing and 
then re-sold. There is, however, a ‘free’ side of the 
industry—that is, those producers who are able to 
sell it under their own marketing arrangements. Such 
producers have usually been estate owners, Asian or 
European firms, maintaining their own factories. The: 
Coffee Industry (Amendment) Ordinance, 1957, 
changed the law in two respects to enable the African 
growers more opportunity of participation in pro- 
cessing. The definition of a coffee estate was 
extended to include not only one person or firm but 
also a group of farmers working together; and an 
“estate coffee factory’ was extended to mean a 
factory which was in the neighbourhood of the 
coffee farms and not physically situated on one 
estate. Growers were also allowed to rough-hull 
the crop before sale. These amendments encouraged 
co-operative societies to enter the processing side, as- 
Well as any enterprising African on behalf of others. 


Need to Improve Quality 

The ‘controlled’ side of the industry is a com- 
plicated structure and has been the subject of much 
criticism. A Commission of Inquiry into the industry 
was set up In 1957 and reported in December; the 
Government is still considering its recommendations. 

The strongest criticism concerned the unsatisfac- 
tory quality of the coffee, which reduces its value 
at the auctions. The Uganda Robusta has not a 
high reputation, and it would be difficult for the 
industry to expand unless its reputation—particularly 
for consistency—is established. Much of the blame 
for the low quality is put on primary growers. A 
sample test by the Agricultural Department indicated 
that only 3 per cent. of the picking was well done, 
about 70 per cent. only fair, and some 20 per cent. 
definitely badly done. The drying of the crop, the 
most important of the first stages of handling, is also 
not done correctly. Although it is illegal to dry on 
the bare ground some 12 per cent. of the crop 
receives this treatment, and only 5 per cent. is dried 
on trays, which is the best method. 

The kiboko, as the dried coffee beans are called, 
can only be sold to licensed coffee buyers, who in 
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turn can sell only to curing works sanctioned by the 
Agricultural Department. The Board establishes the 
price formula on which the various transactions take 
place. The Report of the Inquiry Commission found 
that there are far too many primary buyers who, 
because of the competition to buy kiboko, often 
accept it regardless of quality. The suspicion among 
growers that they were not receiving a fair price from 
the buyer is also recognised as a deterrent to the 
production of good quality coffee. 


The Board’s payments to the curing works are 
‘based on an estimation of the out-turn of clean coffee 
from the kiboko. The percentage out-turn has been 
a matter of great contention. Many growers have 
‘suspected the curing works of making excessive 
profits because the out-turn has been much greater 
than the Board allowed. A further investigation 
apparently convinced the Board that the growers’ 
‘suspicions were correct, because in June, 1957, the 
out-turn percentage was changed, much to the 
chagrin of the curing works. Before that date the 
formula prices were calculated on the basis that the 
weight of clean coffee produced from kiboko ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the latter was 51 per cent. 
in Mengo District and 50 per cent. in Masaka Dis- 
trict. From June this was changed to 53 per cent. 
of clean coffee produced from kiboko in Mengo and 
52.5 per cent. in Masaka. The effect of this change 
will be to reduce the remuneration of curing works 
by about £375,000 per year. 


The growers’ suspicions that the curing works and 
hulleries were doing very well out of the ‘ controlled ’ 
system seem to be amply justified. 

The final answer to the problem of relationships 
between the growers, the primary buyers, the curing 
works and the Board must be the development of 
<o-operative marketing societies. These would collect 
the crop from the peasant grower members and at 
the next stage it would be hulled and cleaned at 
curing works owned by co-operative unions. There 
would need to be a supervision of out-turn results by 
the Board or Department of Agriculture to prevent 
<orruption, but through this system the growers 
would be much more likely to have the confidence 
which is necessary if both quantity and quality of 
the crop is to be improved. The Commission of 
Inquiry says in one paragraph of the Report that 
* the co-operative organisation appeals to the African 
temperament.’ It does not, however, take the logical 
course and recommend that the co-operative method 
should gradually be extended over the whole system. 
Its observations are limited to hoping that co-opera- 
tives should do the rough hulling by mechanical 
means. There are powerful private interests in the 
Uganda coffee industry, and I suppose it is too much 
to hope that their hold on the processing side should 
be completely overthrown by an Inquiry Commission 
with only limited terms of reference. 

In the Bugisu area of Uganda all coffee is marketed 
through the co-operative societies who act as agents 
for the Bugisu Coffee Board. The Commission of 
Inquiry did not deal with this side of the industry, 
which produces only the Arabica variety. As the 
competitive conditions experienced elsewhere in 
Uganda have not been known in Bugisu, as far as 


coffee is concerned, the problems of relationships 
between growers, primary buyers and curing works 
do not exist. This is not to say that all the growers 
in the Bugisu area are happy and contented with their 
lot. As I found during a visit to the area earlier 
this year, many peasant growers, although members 
of their co-operative societies, were anxious to sell 
their coffee outside the official scheme. This was 
strongly resisted by the Government and by the 
Bugisu Co-operative Union. Introducing com- 
petition in the Bugisu coffee industry would not 
necessarily mean any real benefits for the growers. 
It would mean the same scrambling for the crop 
which has been the bugbear of the industry elsewhere 
in the Protectorate, and could well mean that the 
efforts to build up the quality of the Arabica coffee 
would be undermined. 

The grievances of the growers, however, must be 
recognised and remedied. Primarily they are 
suspicious about the price structure. They do not 
understand how the final price paid to them is 
arrived at, nor do they appreciate the intricacies of 
the out-turn after their coffee has been cleaned and 
sold at the auctions in Nairobi. Steps should be 
taken to improve the means of communication with 
the ordinary. growers. The administration of the co- 
Operative societies and the Co-operative Union itself 
also needs to be overhauled, and the suspicions that 
the societies are merely acting as agents for the 
Coffee Board should be dispelled by announcing the 
future winding-up of the Bugisu Coffee Board, whose 
functions could well be taken over by the Union. 
Furthermore, the co-operative officers would be able 
to do a much better job for the societies if they 
could work independently of the Government, which 
now employs them, and brands them, in the eyes 
of the growers, as civil servants. 


VENTURE 

Since Venture’s predecessor Empire became a 
monthly in May, ‘1946, the price of the journal of 
the Colonial (now Commonwealth) Bureau, has 
remained unaltered at 6d. During the past 12 years 
the price of Fabian publications as a whole, has 
substantially increased to meet mounting costs of 
production. The Society has therefore been com- 
pelled to increase the price to Is. per copy, raising 
the annual, post free subscription to 13s. The 
membership subscription to the Bureau itself will, 
however, remain unchanged at £1 a year. 


NO CHEER FOR CENTRAL AFRICA 
By Rita Hinden 

A polemic pamphlet reviewing the history of 
the Federal idea, surveying the political, 
economic and social developments in the 
Federation since 1953, and assessing the extent 
to which the principle of ‘ partnership’ has 
been implemented. 

Published Ist April, 3s. 6d. 
Orders of over 12, one-third discount 
Fabian Commonwealth Bureau 
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OLD EMPIRE TO NEW CO! 


fp ee most spectacular episode of the recent 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 
Conference in New Delhi was the debate between 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell and Mr. Nehru on foreign 
affairs and defence. Mr. Gaitskell explained to 
the neutralists of Asia the case for N.A.T.O. in 
Europe and added that he understood and sym- 
pathised with India’s policy of non-alignment. 
Mr. Nehru conceded that there was a case for 
N.A.T.O. in Europe, but attacked ‘ pactomania’ 
elsewhere. This distingushed debate was pre- 
sided over by the chairman and the vice-chairman 
of the C.P.A. The former is the Speaker of the 
Indian Parliament, a gentle, talkative Ghandian. 
The latter is a burly, gruff South African, a Chief 
Opposition Whip of the United Party. 


The Bond of Language 


The whole incident offered some clues to the 
elusive and indefinable nature of the contemporary 
Commonwealth. Clearly it is not—and cannot 
hope to be—a bloc of nations with a common 
foreign and defence policy. Clearly, too, there 
are deep differences of outlook and _ tradition 
amongst members of the Commonwealth. India 
and South Africa may have shared the chair at 
this conference, but they share little else, and, 
indeed, India has deliberately cut off a profitable 
trade with South Africa because the policies of 
apartheid are so deeply repugnant to her. 

What then do the members of the modern Com- 
monwealth have in common? What holds it 
together? There are the economic ties, but they 
are hardly sufficient unless they are developed 
vigorously into a programme of help from the 
older and richer Commonwealth members to the 
younger and poorer. At present you can remain 
in the sterling area without being a member of the 
Commonwealth. 

There is the bond of a common language. I 
found this in practice at the Conference deeply 
impressive, the more so because I used to be a 
delegate to the Council of Europe. There in our 
little corner of Western Europe we were hindered 
and obstructed in our debates by the language 
barriers. We sat shackled to the awkward para- 
phernalia of simultaneous (but not always exactly 
similar) translation. (‘ That’s not what I said,’ 
complained a delegate on one occasion. ‘ Perhaps 
not,’ said the interpreter with a Gallic shrug, ‘ but 
it’s what you ought to have said ’). 

In Delhi it was so very different. We came from 
a much wider area of the world than Europe, and 
from much wider contrasts of culture and 
language. Although the United Kingdom and the 
older white Dominions still have a representation 
at the conference out of proportion to their num- 


bers, more than half of those present had a variety 
of languages of their own other than English. Yet 
we were able to conduct our debates fluently and 
even fiercely at times in a common language. 
Equally important during the many thousands of 
miles of touring we were able to get to know eactt 
other intimately. One of the things that gives 
the Commonwealth cohesion is that its politicians 
and top civil servants are able to build personal 
relationships of much greater intimacy than when 
there are language barriers to be overcome. 

It is difficult to say what is the future of English 
in the newer countries of the Commonwealth, 
where there is a natural nationalistreaction against 
it as the language of the departed Raj. In India 
a fierce language controversy is going on which is 
straining the unity of the country. Hindi has beer 
agreed as the national language, and there is 
furious activity to build up a modern scientific and 
technological vocabulary for it. But down in 
India’s deep south there is angry muttering about 
the ‘Hindi imperialism’ of the north, and one 
hears remarks that Hindi is more of a foreign 
language to them than English. As time passes 
the practical advantages of English as a common 
second language may well be conceded, especially 
in countries which have their own _ internal 
language barriers. 


Common Institutions 


But the countries of the Commonwealth do not 
only have a common literary tongue. They also 
use a common political language. They all share 
the concepts of Parliamentary democracy. In 
Delhi one would find the Speakers from the 
Parliaments in Nigeria and Ontario and Pakistan 
eagerly talking shop together. A British M.P. 
shares more common institutions with an M.P. 
from Ghana or India than he does with a French 
Deputy or American Congressman. 

It has been a remarkable achievement to spread 
our peculiar type of Westminster Parliamentary 
democracy to so many parts of the world. And 
it has an immense fascination for the legalistically- 
minded Asians and Africans. I was asked several 
times by Indians how our Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee works at Westminster as a technique of 
legislative devolution within a unitary Parliament. 
I have never been asked. such an abstruse ques- 
tion by any English student of politics! 

We had a debate during the conference on the 
party system and enjoyed a display of dialectical 
fireworks from Mr. Bandaranaike, the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon. He set out to enlighten the 
British delegation on the origins of the party 


System in eighteenth century Westminster. And 
he succeeded. 
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But it must not be assumed from this that there 
is simple imitation of Westminster. Indeed, the 
point of Mr. Bandaranaike’s speech was that the 
two-party system was unlikely to grow under 
Ceylonese conditions. The language of Parlia- 
ment is being spoken in the Commonwealth with 
strong regional accents. 

These common Parliamentary institutions do 
appear to constitute one of the most important 
Commonwealth links. But they are not, I think, 
the most important consideration as far as the 
new Commonwealth countries are concerned. 


New Relationships 


It is the dynamic and expanding nature of the 
self-government promoted from Westminster that 
has persuaded the areas of the old Empire to stay 
in the new Commonwealth. It is the evidence 
since the war that Britain has been prepared to 
concede freedom peacefully, and the belief that 
this process will go on that has brought the new 
Commonwealth into being. 

Since the last Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association Conference in Nairobi in 1954, Ghana 
and Malaya have both become fully independent 
and chosen to stay in the Commonwealth. By the 
next C.P.A. Conference in Australia in 1960, 
Nigeria and the Federation of the West Indies will 
have achieved independence. 

It is a steady and, indeed, dramatic advance, 
and I found it had made a big impact on the 
minds of Asian and African populations. Let me 
give on example. The Praja Socialist Party occupy 
in India the position the I.L.P. had here at the 
beginning of the century. They have strong 
affinities with the British Labour Party, but they 
have written into their policy, from the days of 
imperialism, a provision that India should leave 
the Commonwealth. 

I think the presence of this first Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference in Delhi helped to make 
them feel that this attitude ought to be recon- 
sidered. They invited the Socialist delegates to 
the conference to a reception in Delhi. There they 
found themselves meeting Socialist Ministers from 
the West Indies and Ghana, with whom they 
found much in common to talk about, and 
Socialists from Colonial territories who looked to 
India for sympathy and support in their own 
advance towards freedom. They were getting a 
climpse of how big the change has been between 
the old Empire and the new Commonwealth. 

It was clear from the relationships that 
developed at the conference that the Common- 
wealth was no longer to be seen as a pattern of 
relationships between London at the centre and 
countries at varying points of intimacy around the 


perimeter. We saw evidence, for example, of how 
both Canadians and Australians were helping 
directly with the Colombo Plan. On several occa- 
sions the Canadian M.P.s went off to visit their 
constituents who were working as technicians on 
various projects. 

Asian, African and West Indian M.P.s had 
much useful knowledge to pool on the problems 
of land reform or industrialisation and useful 
direct relationships were established. It was 
significant that about the time of our visit Ghana’s 
first High Commissioner arrived in Delhi. And 
the Indians were particularly proud of the scholar- 
ships they were offering at their universities to 
African and West Indian students. I first met 
these students at a reception given by Mr. Mal- 
colm Macdonald, the British High Commissioner 
and a brilliant Ambassador in this multi-racial 
situation. He was treating these Caribbean bene- 
ficiaries of India as his own honoured guests. One 
had a glimpse of the kind of closely-knit inter- 
national community cutting across colour bars 
that the Commonwealth could become. 

The Indians are increasingly aware that one of 
the practical ways in which they can speed the 
end of colonialism is through their influence with- 
in the Commonwealth. It is likely to be important 
in the future in the difficult problems of the multi- 
racial territories of Africa. 

From talks with Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealand M.P.s, I came to the conclusion that there 
is a need to arouse the interest of public opinion 
in the older white Dominions in the problems of 
the New Commonwealth. Attention becomes con- 
centrated on South Africa because she so openly 
flouts the basic human rights involved in the idea 
of racial equality. But the Australian Labour 
Party is, for example, much less enlightened on 
colour questions than the British Conservative 
Party. One of the tense moments of the confer- 
ence came when an Australian Labour M.P.— 
utterly innocent of causing any offence—referred 
to the ‘ natives’ of a particular part of the ‘ British 
Empire.’ There was also a period of confusion 
when an Australian entered the debate on the 
under-developed territories of the Commonwealth 
on the assumption that Australia was one of them. 

As our delegation travelled around India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, it was itself a multi-racial 
community in miniature—a microcosm of the new 
Commonwealth. I came back with the firm 
impression that the future of the Commonwealth 
depends on three things—the promotion of racial 
equality, the continued advance towards political 
democracy and independence (not by any means 
identical in Central Africa!), and the planning of 
economic help from the richer to the poorer mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. ees 


The Role of British Business 


in Asia 


By a CORRESPONDENT 


OWADAYS when an Asian colonial territory gets 
its independence it starts off with a sizeable part 
of its national production still in the hands of Euro- 
pean industrial concerns. British capital assets in 
Burma to-day amount to an aggregate of £35m.; 
and in Ceylon to £70m. In Indonesia, before the 
recent upheaval, Dutch capital in the country was 
valued at almost £400m.; and in newly sovereign 
Malaya the British-owned crop-growing, mining and 
other installations are probably worth not less than 
£150m.. There are skills at work in these foreign- 
owaed sectors in Asia, which the new countries can- 
not as yet replace out of their own resources; and 
in terms of resultant employment, productivity and 
revenue the plantations, the mines and the factories 
in question involve a contribution to national 
economies greater than all the aid embodied in the 
Colombo Plan. The future of these assets is there- 
fore a serious matter for the under-developed Asian 
countries concerned. And the very seriousness of 
the issue converts it into a critical one for relations 
between the new sovereign nation and the old 
colonial power. 
New Asian national leaders are under pressure 
from public opinions that are suspicious of, or 
hostile to, the European beneficiaries of colonialism. 
Nevertheless it is unrealistic to expect private profit- 
making companies to continue operating unless they 
can be reasonably sure of conditions under which 
some profits can be earned. In the past certain Asian 
governments—notably the Indonesian—have, with- 
out nationalising, systematically harassed European 
concerns. On the other hand, to-day in parts of 
South-east Asia the boot is on the other foot and 
many British business men, through sheer lack of 
adaptability, are in danger of arousing against them- 
selves resentments which could destroy their chances 
of remaining in Asia to play a constructive and not 
necessarily unprofitable, part during the next phase. 
And yet extraordinarily little consideration is being 
given in Britain to the need for British business 
leaders still operating on a large scale in Asia to 
conceive new policies in order to meet new and 
rapidly changing situations. And this is surprising, 
because the 12 years that have just passed have 
thrown up a great deal of experience the lessons of 
which ought not to have been lost. In what has 
this experience consisted? Burma, on gaining inde- 
pendence, doubly motivated—by anti-colonialism 
and genuine socialist belief—nationalised a large 
part of the British undertakings in the country; 
within three years, however, there was a change of 
mind; nationalisation of foreign concerns was re- 
placed by the conception of the ‘joint venture.’ In 
1951 the Burma Corporation, a large British mining 
company, was invited to admit the Burmese Govern- 
ment as 51 per cent. shareholder. Three years later 
the Burmah Oil Company relaunched itself on a 
similar ‘mixed’ basis (66 per cent. BOC capital, 
34 per cent. Burmese government). In ‘the interven- 


ing time similar ‘ joint ventures’ have been got under 
way for the Mawchi wolfram mines and for Lever 
Brothers’ soap factory. The idea of 100 per cent. 
nationalisation of British concerns in Burma has now 
been virtually shelved. A working formula for 
practical co-operation between the new Asian 
government and the old colonial companies seems 
thus to be in successful operation. In Ceylon the 
sequence of events has been different. A conserva- 
tive semi-feudal government was in power after 
independence. The British-owned tea and rubber 
estates were undisturbed for eight years. The pre- 
sent Bandaranaike government, though pledged to 
nationalise the plantations, now regards this as in- 
expedient on practical grounds. But to the left of 
it the Communist and Trotskyite parties are thirst- 
ing to take over the tea and rubber, and parcel out 
the estates as small holdings for the peasants. In 
Indonesia the development has been different again. 
There the whole vast apparatus of Dutch business 
suffered harassment and has now been expropriated 
as a result of unbelievably diehard policies obstin- 
ately clung to by Holland in both the economic and 
political fields’. Only in Malaya has there been no 
action or hint of action by the new sovereign govern- 
ment to limit, curtail or take over the many large 
British concerns in the country. 


Policy of Partnership 

Unfortunately, enjoyment of such immunity has 
aroused considerable complacency among British 
business heads in Malaya. The mentality of ‘let’s 
make hay while the sun shines’ has taken pretty firm 
root. Such foresight as there is consists (with some 
notable exceptions), merely of a defensive watchful- 
ness. ‘Let’s see which way the cat jumps at the next 
elections’ more or less sums up the attitude. It is 
an unimaginative one which takes no account of the 
contrasted lessons of Burma and Indonesia and is 
void of the constructive, flexible policies British 
business men in Malaya will have to adopt if they 
are to escape nationalist onslaughts on the model of 
those in Indonesia and Ceylon. 


What are the new policies which must be envisaged 
and attempted? They can be summed up under four 
headings : — 


1. Cultivation of the spirit of partnership with 
the Malayans through the selection and 
appointment of Asians to managerial posts. 

2. Experiments in financial partnership with the 
Malayan Government and Malayan concerns. 

3. A considered policy of re-investment of profits 
within Malaya and diminution of the transfer 
of funds outside the country. 

4. Systematic improvement of relations with the 
Asian labour force through organised consul- 
tative arrangements. 


Some British firms have already embarked on one 


or more of these four courses. Large concerns like 
Dunlop’s have for several years been training 
Malayans for managerial positions up to the highest 
level; the rubber growing industry has a functioning 
consultative arrangement between employers and 
workers; the Malayan Planters’ Association and the 
Rubber Workers’ Union hold regular joint meetings. 
In the field of financial ‘joint participation ’ two air- 
lines, BOAC and Quantas, recently reached an 
interesting agreement with the Malayan, Singapore 
and Borneo governments under which the three 
governments hold 12 per cent. of the capital in a 
new Malayan Airways Company and have three out 
of seven directors on the board. 


But the forward-looking policies of some British 
firms in Malaya only highlight the fact that far too 
many others are reluctant to ‘ Malayanise’ their 
management and bitterly hostile both to local trade 
unions and to the idea of industrial consultation. 
The tin-mining industry, for instance, still has no 
joint consultative machinery. Although it does not 
follow that British companies in Malayan industry 
are the least enlightened ones, British concerns never- 
theless have a chance, by taking the lead in such 
fields as industrial relations to increase their future 
chances of operating tranquilly in the country. On 
the rubber estates there is still too little Asian partici- 
pation in management, largely because too few 
Malayans have been trained up for responsible posi- 
tions by British companies in the past. This poses 
a problem of technical training which can probably 
only be solved by concerted action of the plantation 
concerns, the government and the educational institu- 
tions of the country. 


Another main ground of criticism against Euro- 
pean business concerns in Malaya has been that ‘ the 
foreigners’ invest too great a part of their profits 
abroad at a time when the country where these profits 
are earned urgently needs capital for its own develop- 
ment. This is substantially true, although when a 
British Malayan company is registered in, say, Lon- 
don, the pressure of shareholders ‘at home’ has 
obviously to be reckoned with; also facilities for 
certain kinds of investment—such as in ‘ gilt edged ’ 
government bonds—are not yet available in Malaya 
itself. Nevertheless, British firms, particularly large 
ones such as Dunlop’s, ought to consider before 
transferring large parts of their profits out of the 
country whether there are not new light industrial 
projects that they could launch or finance in Malaya 
itself (which badly needs capital for industrialisation). 


The crux of this situation in South-east Asia is 
that many European concerns have a chance to con- 
tinue operating in the area at a reasonable profit for 
a good many more years. The skills which they 
can offer are badly needed by the new countries. 
The latter can neither afford the cost of much 
nationalisation nor do they yet possess the ‘know 
how’ to replace all the European managers and 
technicians in their private sector. é 

The possibility thus exists of a not unfruitful 
‘marriage of convenience’ for quite a time to come. 
But there will have to be give and take on both 
sides—and that means the Europeans too. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor of VENTURE. 
CENTRAL AFRICA DEBATE 


Sir.—Reading the January VENTURE, I con- 
gratulated the Labour Party on the stand it took in 
Tuling out Dominion Status. But it was very unfor- 
tunate that the Party seemed to support, the Federa- 
tion in that it only criticised the timing of the Bill, 
the rejection of the African Affairs Board's sub- 
mission and the character of the franchise draft’ 
proposals and did not demand the secession of the 
northern territories and, particularly, Nyasaland. If 
the Labour Party sees the danger that lies ahead for 
the Africans, I can see no reason why it should 
appear indifferent towards secession. 

The other issue which the Labour Party seems to 
be taking lightly is the introdudtion of universal 
adult suffrage. Here in Nyasaland our approach to 
the system of government is non-racial; the electors 
will choose their representatives, not because they 
are Africans or Europeans, but because they are 
people who have won their confidence. It might be 
argued that Nyasaland consists mostly of illiterates, 
who should not be allowed to vote; but experience 
has shown that illiterate people know who should 
best represent them. India, Ghana, Nigeria, and the 
Sudan, where most of the electors are illiterate, have 
successfully participated in voting under universal 
adult suffrage. This challenges the notion that 
universal adult suffrage cannot be introduced because 
Africans are illiterate. 

I was relieved to read of the intention of the 
Labour Party to concentrate on the two northern 
territories where they can at least influence policy. 
It is regrettable, however, that the maintenance of an 
official majority in the Executive Council is still 
accepted. We, the Africans of Nyasaland, believe 
that the time has come when the government of the 
country should be in the hands of the people, and 
not officials. Experience in Nyasaland has shown 
that the officials do not represent the views of the 
people but are greatly influenced by the white settlers. 
Indeed, whatever the white settlers demand is met. 

The population of Nyasaland consists of Africans 
and non-Africans in the ratio of 99 to one. It is 
clear, therefore, that the Africans should have a 
majority in both the Legislative and Executive 
Councils. When are the Africans to learn how to 
run their own affairs? Socrates gave us an answer 
many years ago when he said that no one could 
learn how to play a flute until he played it. A 
reasonable proposal would be to elevate the Execu- 
tive Council to Cabinet status in which the Africans 
would form a majority with ministerial posts; they 
would be drawn from the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. 

To think that the official majority in the Executive 
Council would be impartial is to overlook the present 
trend of events in Nyasaland, where officials, using 
public funds, are spreading the gospel of Federation 
in the districts. In other words, the impartial civil 
servants have now become instruments of Federation: 

D. S. Gereta Chirwa. 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


African Office for F.A.O. Mr. Owen asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs what steps were 
being considered by H.M. Government to assist in 
establishing an African Office for the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation of the U.N. Mr. lan 
Harvey replied that H.M. Government had not yet 
been asked formally to assist in this matter, but the 
Director General of F.A.O. had called a conference 
of the governments concerned to discuss arrange- 
ments for setting up the African office. H.M. 
Government would of course be represented at that 
meeting. (Feb. 24.) 


Penal Code Ordinance, Northern Rhodesia. Mr. 
Prentice asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what types of pickéting were affected by the pro- 
visions of the Penal Code (Amendment) (No. 2) 
Ordinance 1957, in Northern Rhodesia: why it had 
been considered necessary to impose higher penalties 
than those operating under the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1949; and why the con- 
. sent of the Attorney-General would not be required 
for prosecutions under the new ordinance. Mr. 
Profumo said that the Penal Code Ordinance provided 
inter alia that every person who wrongfully and 
without legal authority watched or beset: 


“(a) any premises or the approaches to such premises 
with a view to preventing any other person from 
doing any act which such other person has a legal 
right to do thereat; or 


(b) the house or any other place where any other 
person resides or works or carries on business, or 
happens to be, or the approaches to such house or 
place with a view to preventing such other person 
from doing or compelling him to do any act which 
such other person has a legal right to do or abstain 
from doing’ 

should be guilty of an offence. 


The penalty for unlawful picketing introduced in 
the Penal Code in 1954 had not been changed—that 
was, a fine not exceeding £100 or a term of imprison- 

ment not exceeding six months. The penalty for 
intimidation or annoyance under the Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Ordinance was a fine not 
exceeding £20 or a term of imprisonment not exceed- 
ing three months. This was considered to be out 
of line with the penalty for unlawful picketing, 
and the opportunity was therefore taken with the 
transfer of the relevant provision to the Penal Code 
to bring it into line, so that the penalty was now a 
fine not exceeding £100 or a term of imprisonment 
not exceeding six months. The requirement in the 
unlawful picketing provision already in the Penal 
Code that no person should be prosecuted without 
the written consent of the Attorney-General had 
proved too cumbersome. It had been dropped in 
view of the safeguard for the rights of the individual 
transferred from the Trade Unions and Trade Dis- 
putes Ordinance that only persons who picketed 
“wrongfully and without legal authority’ were guilty 
of an offence. (Feb. 25.) 


TO 


Regional Advisory Councils in Bechuanaland. In 
reply to Mr. James Johnson, Mr. Alport (Under 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations) said 
that in the Bamangwato and Bangwaketse Reserves 
Tribal and Area Councils had been constituted and 
inaugural meetings would be held shortly. In the 
Bakwena Reserve a Tribal Council was to be estab- 
lished soon. In the Batawana Reserve Area Councils 
were functioning and the formation of a Tribal 
Council was shortly to be discussed by the people in 
kgotla. In the Tati District Area Councils had been 
established and the constitution of a Central Council 
was under consideration. 

The duties of the Advisory Councils had been 
described in the reply to a question on Ist November, 
1956. It was hoped to arrange that, where a chief 
and tribe agreed, some of the African Advisory 
Council members from that tribe should be elected 
by the Tribal Council. (Feb. 27.) 

North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei. Mr. Sorenson 
asked what further action was contemplated, arising 
from the suggestions by the Governors of British 
North Borneo and Sarawak for closer association of 
those territories and Brunei; and whether any draft 
proposals had yet been made for preliminary con- 
sideration. Mr. Profumo replied that no further 
action was contemplated until local opinion had had 
time to express itself. Action would depend on that 
opinion. The answer to the second part of the ques- 
tion was ‘ No.’ (March 6.) 

Purchase of British Goods by Colonies. Mr. 
Osborne asked whether it remained the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the peoples of British 
Colonies, notably in West Africa, should not have 
their freedom curtailed to buy the cheapest and 
basic goods offered to them, and that there should be 
no action taken to compel them to buy British, 
irrespective of price and quality. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
replied that that remained the policy of the United 
Kingdom Government and no such action would be 
taken. For balance of payment reasons some restric- 
tions were placed by Colonial Governments on 
imports of non-essentials from certain sources. It 
was of course their hope that British goods would 
compete successfully on their own merits in colonial 
markets. (March 11.) 

Waves in Kenya. Mr. K. Robinson asked what 
was the average wage paid to agricultural labourers 
in the Kikuyu areas of Kenya; and what was the 
average weekly wage paid to African industrial 
workers in the Nairobi district. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
replied that since most Africans were paid monthly, 
he would give the figures on that basis. The average 
monthly wage of Africans employed on European 
farms in the Kikuyu areas was 62 shillings 50 cents. 
In Nairobi City the average wage of African indus- 
trial workers was 115 shillings and in Nairobi 
District outside the city, 83 shillings 50 cents per 
month. These figures included an element for hous- 
ing and also for rations where those were supplied. 

(Mar. 13.) 
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History and Politics in South Afriea 


A History of Southern Africa 
By Eric A. Walker (Longmans, Green. 60s.). 


The Story of the British Settlers of 1820 in South 
Africa 
By Harold Edward Hockly (Juta and Co. Ltd., 
Cape Town. 35s.) 


BECAUSE the policies of the present South African 
government are so hateful to liberal-minded 
persons there is a danger that the very real problems 
which confront any government in that sad and 
racially mixed area of the world will be brushed 
aside or romantically minimised. There is a tendency 
for many of us to regard the conflict between Black 
and White as one between the original inhabitants 
and an alien invader. In fact the original inhabi- 
tants of South Africa were the Hotteritots and the 
Bushmen; the former, if they can be said to exist at 
all to-day, do so as a legacy persisting in the blood 
of the Cape Coloureds, whilst the latter were long 
ago hunted and destroyed by Dutchmen and Bantu 
alike, until to-day they exist as a diminishing handful 
of stone-age survivals in the Kalahari Desert. Both 
the White and the Black population of South Africa 
stem from invaders of the land, the Whites from 
Europe and the Bantu from central and northern 
Africa. A closely detailed account of the meeting, 
merging, and, more frequently, the conflict of the 
diverse tribes and nations in Southern Africa occupies 
the earlier chapters of Professor Walker’s monu- 
mental history—and enthralling reading it makes. 

This book was first published in 1928 under the 
title A History of South Africa, but the present 
edition (the third) has been revised and greatly 
expanded to include more material on the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. Despite its size and its 
comprehensive nature, this is an extraordinarily read- 
able book. Of necessity there is a good deal of 
compression, and there are times when this can 
prove confusing to the lay reader who has neither 
the time nor the means to consult the numerous 
books and official papers listed in the copious foot- 
notes. The publishers, too, could have been more 
helpful. Surely, at this price, a complete fold-out 
map of the area could have been provided among 
the end papers? 

A comparison between Professor Walker’s book 
and that of Mr. Hockly throws a revealing light on 
the problems that beset anyone wishing to gain an 
objective view of South African history or politics. 
Mr. Hockly has clearly put in much research for his 
quite fascinating account of the 1820 emigration 
scheme by which 4,000 men, women and children 
were enticed, by a kind of ‘estate agent’ persuasion, 
to leave Britain and people the Zuurveld area. It 
is a remarkable chapter in the history of Britain and. 
South Africa, and one that reflects little credit on 
that pompous bureaucrat, Lord Charles Somerset, 
then Governor of the Cape and instigator of the 
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scheme, and the British government of the time. The 
real purpose of the scheme, but one which was 
judiciously kept back from the emigrants, was to 
settle as many white people as possible in the 
dangerous lands which had long been the happy raid- 
ing grounds of the Kaffirs and over which there had 
already been fought five of the Kaffir Wars. Here, 
it was hoped, they would provide an arms-bearing 
community who would, of dire necessity, defend the 
more western parts of the colony from assault. The 
settlers were taken to their allotments by ox waggon 
and there dumped with a few tools,-rifles and tents 
and told to get on with the job. They did their best; 
they built themselves houses and they tilled the soil 
and sowed the grain. But the land was unsuitable 
for agriculture, and with appalling regularity the 
crops were destroyed by ‘rust.’ Then, in 1835, 
twenty thousand natives swarmed across the border 
of the so-called Neutral Territory and the sixth 
Kaffir War had started. It is in his account of the 
undoubted bravery and suffering of the British 
settlers, and of the aftermath of the war, that Mr. 
Hockly’s writing faintly echoes the prose style of 
The British Boy’s Book of Empire Heroes. WHad_one 
not read Professor Walker’s more objective analysis 
of the events, one would be bound to share Mr. 
Hockly’s detestation of those individuals, both in 
South Africa and England, who found some justifica- 
tion for the natives’ rising. Of John Phillip, that 
sincere champion of native rights, he has not a good 
word to say, yet in Professor Walker’s book the 
missionary emerges as a practical and far-seeing man. 
This may sound odd when it is stated that Phillip, 
in 1822, was the first advocate of apartheid. But, as 
Professor Walker points out, then ‘there was still 
ample land available to make it practicable.’ Of the 
Hottentots, Phillip was surely right when he said 
that they would never become civilised until they 
stood on a legal equality with the Europeans, and 
that the basis of that equality was land. The concept 
of apartheid has become an ‘emotional spasm’ in 
the minds of a fear-ridden white minority, and 
attempts to implement it have led to the complete 
antithesis of Phillip’s ideals—a naked tyranny en- 
forced by the crudest apparatus of the police state. 

Professor Walker’s book is essential reading for 
the student of South Africa even though one feels 
that in the later sections where, for instance, he com- 
ments upon the attitude of the Labour Government 
to Federation in Central Africa, he is neither 
accurate nor objective. 


L. J. Maynard 


African Tapestry 
By Margaret Trowell (Faber and Faber, 21s.) 
This delightful book is all too brief and one wishes 
that Mr. Trowell had felt impelled to describe many 
more of the scenes and people of Uganda. No one 
could do it better, for she has the insight of the 
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artist, combined with a good sense and balance not 
so often associated with artistic gifts. 

Two institutions in Uganda owe their existence, 
or at any rate survival, to Mrs. Trowell. The Uganda 
Museum, started by a former Governor in 1907, was 
languishing in a state of ‘no funds, no audience, no 
fresh material, no space’ and with the labels on most 
of the exhibits rotted away, when she was persuaded 
to follow the advice of a committee of which she 
had been a member and to become honorary curator. 
When she resigned, after a few years, in favour of 
a professional man, the museum was rehoused and 
was a going concern, preserving for the future 
Africana which Africans themselves might well have 
swept away as of no importance, only to regret their 
loss in later years. 

The Makerere College School of Art was another 
venture in which Mrs. Trowell was the founder and 
moving spirit. Started in 1937 with modelling and 
painting by a handful of volunteers in her garden, 
it has grown to be a fully recognised department at 
the College and has branched out into textile design- 
ing and other useful pursuits. But the inspiration is 
in the fine arts of painting and sculpture, in which 
Mrs. Trowell has held back, instead of forcing the 
acceptance of European vision, while encouraging 
African eyes to look at the world afresh. 

If these achievements are the highlights of the pic- 
ture, the background life with her husband, a dis- 
tinguished doctor, and children is most sympathetic- 
ally drawn. Birds, flowers and gardens as well as 
people are described and the book is evocative of all 
the charm as well as some of the frustration of 
Uganda. Mrs. Trowell asks the questions which 
puzzle most friends of that country. If the answers 
prove more satisfactory than one sometimes dares 
to hope, it will be partly due to people like herself 
and her husband. 

Eirene White. 


Kenya Diary, 1902-06 
By Colonel R. Meinertzhagen (Oliver and Boyd, 
30s.) 

‘Join the Army and See the World’ the recruiting 
poster used to advise. And in the early days of the 
century, East Africa provided ample opportunity for 
the soldier to see life in the raw. Kenya was as yet 
unspoiled by the intrusion of white settlers, it was 
rich in wild life, and its peoples lived in the tribal 
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conditions which had existed for centuries. 

Into this country was posted a young subaltern who 
now, in his old age, has published the day-to-day 
diaries of those years in Kenya. With no wars to be 
fought, the soldier enjoyed a considerable amount of 
leisure. And Meinertzhagen used his leisure to hunt 
wild game. Indeed, nine pages of an appendix are 
devoted to recording the size and weights of the 
animals he shot. 

The young captain was friendly with the natives, 
generally adopting a paternalistic attitude towards 
them. If, however, reprisals were ordered against a 
village for any reason, he showed a cruel ruthlessness. 
Punishment for a particularly unpleasant murder of 
a white man makes horrible and sickening reading. 
This drastic action has evidently haunted the author 
for many years, but as he has ‘ no belief in the sanc- 
tity of human life or in the dignity of the human 
race,’ years later he could still justify his action. 

However, he was a believer in Africa for the 
Africans and expressed his views bluntly to the then 
High Commissioner, Sir Charles Eliot. He writes: 

“He (the High Commissioner) amazed me with his 
views on the future of East Africa. He envisaged a 
thriving colony of thousands of Europeans with 
their families. . .. He intends to confine the natives 
to reserves and use them as cheap labour on farms. 
I suggested that the country belonged to the Africans. 
and that their interests must prevail over the interest 
of strangers. . I said that some day the Africans. 
pee be ‘educated and armed; that would lead to a 
clas 


The soldier has lived long enough to see how 
accurately he prophesied the future. But with land 
going for one halfpenny per acre plus survey fees in 
1903, it is not difficult to understand why many whites. 
then bought large tracts of Kenya and are jealously 
guarding their gains in 1957. 


VENTURE readers will be interested in the book 
because of the picture it gives of life in Kenya before 
the white settlers. They will also be interested 
because the author is the nephew of Beatrice Webb, 
though he castigates her thus: 

‘JT said I thought she was doing a great deal of 
harm. aiming at a dictatorship of the lower classes 
headed by trade unions and that I poet Marxist 
socialism a foul infectious disease.’ 
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